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THE arrest of one of Messrs. Knoedler's clerks on the charge 
of having sold photographs of indecent pictures has been 
commented upon by the entire press with almost unani- 
mous condemnation of the methods of Mr. Anthony Comstock, 
who, as the agent of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
has frequently taken upon himself to set up an arbitrary stand- 
ard as to what is and what is not indecent. That he is utterly 
ignorant of anything relating to Art is universally conceded ; 
that he is well meaning seems to be assumed just about in pro- 
portion to the lack of knowledge on the part of the writer as to 
his doings in the past. 

But thus far no one seems to have gone to the root of the 
matter, or to have suggested any method of preventing such 
outrages in the future. 

Messrs. Knoedler & Co. are the successors of Messrs. Groupil 
& Co., the famous art publishers of Paris, and have for many 
years enjoyed an unblemished reputation in this city. They are 
scrupulously exact in all their dealings, and the charges of Mr. 
Comstock will not be entertained for a moment. 

The photographs in question were copies of figures in various 
pictures in the Paris Salon. 



THE remedy for this sort of thing is not far to seek. By a 
fortunate accident, -which does not often happen in muni- 
cipal pohtics, the' district in which Messrs. Knoedler are 
located is represented In the Legislature by Mr. Bankson T. 
Morgan. As an official under the best management of the New 
York Post Office, he knows what fantastic tricks Mr. Comstock 
has been allowed to play with the United States mans, and as a 
judge of a criminal court for many years he knows that not in- 
frequently gross injustice is done by the hired detectives or the 
equally dangerous if less mercenary cranks who manage some of 
the societies for the prevention of this, that and the other thing 
which are springing up on aU sides. 

Judge Morgan is a gentleman of ability and culture, and his 
majority in the last election shows that he was voted for largely 
by men who are his political opponents. He will therefore be 
free from any suspicion of partisan bias or wrong motives should 
he during the coming session of the Legislature ask for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to investigate these more or less irre- 
sponsible corporations. Let us know the amount of money they 
have received and how it has been expended, who their de- 
tectives are and to how many and to what character of men do 
they give employment. Let us know whether in order to ap- 
parently render the public some service for the money they col-' 
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lect they do not frequently do grave injustice to well meaning 
citizens. In short, let us if possible find out whether it would 
not be better to insist that most of the work they assume to do 
shall be done by the regular detective force of the city and 
; through the machinery of the District Attorney's office, rather 
. than by agents hired by irresponsible and perhaps at times dan- 
gerous officials. 



RAPIDLY as electricity is superseding gas for lighting pur- 
poses, it is singular that in so few of our public buildings 
has there been any attempt at novelty or fitness in the 
; designs of the electrolier. On page 135 of this issue Mr. R. Y. 
Barrows makes a suggestion for such a fixture for a theater or 
music hall, which cannot fail to attract attention. The advan- 
' tages electricity possesses over gas are manifold, but its chief ex- 
cellence is, of course, in the purity and whiteness of the light. 
It is evident that colors which have been carefully arranged in 
harmonious relationship by the pure light of the sun will not 
v do themselves justice if illuminated by yellow gas light. Some 
[ colors are completely, changed, delicate tints may be lost, and 
the whole aspect of the painting or decoration be very different 
from what the artist intended. The use of the incandescent 
lamps will also much enlarge the field for artistic design in elec- 
troliers. There is no smoke to tarnish the metal work above, 
and there need be no provision made for the escape of. heated 
air. Very good effects are obtained by entirely enclosing the 
lamps with perforated metal work, or with glass. 

Electric lighting is still in its. infancy > . and is certainly yet 
far from perfection, but the next- few years may and doubtless 
will bring such, improvements that it will compare as favorably 
with gas in point of cheapness as .it already does in other 
respects. 



BY an oversight we neglected to award credit to. Mn H: 
Langford Warren, of Boston, the architect of the admir- 
able chapel in Detroit from which were taken the sketches 
of gargoyles, arch, tympanum and doorway in our last issue. 
Thebuilding has a certain interest as having one of the very 
few stone Gothic vaulted ceilings in this country. . It was erected, 
as a family mortuary chapel by Mr. James E. Scripps, and 
stands opposite tftie entrance of the Detroit Cemetery. It i$ " 
built of Ohio stone throughout, and the ceiling is a stone vault 
in -two compartments, the vaulting ribs springing from Corbels 
representing angels. ■ ■ - ■ ; --- * 



[..ORE, artistic designs are demanded for wall cornices. Ugly 
.cornices are td'be seen by myriads. Some excellent ideas 
in this line might be obtained from the cornices of some 
of our choice cabinet work in which classic motifs are introduced, 
a relief from horizontal unbroken moldings, square, concave and 
convex ; but these also might be improved by medallions, or. 
cartouches of oyatine form at corners, thus lessening the angular 
aspect of walls! Wall cornices were originally the projected. un- 
disguised supports of the ceilings of wood lined interiors; they 
still suggest support, and bracket forms might well alternate 
with horizontal moldings. 



YELLOW in designs should either be used in small quantities 
or distributed among other colors; light, bright yellows 
' are seldom in place. Red is a difficult color to use and only 
pleasing when deep and full, whether inclining to yellow and 
called scarlet or towards blue as crimson. If the scarlet passes a 
certain degree of impurity it falls into a hot brown red; if the 
crimson be much reduced it : tends towards a cold color, known 
as magenta, either of which .in masses is disagreeable. The finest 
red is a central one, very powerfnl and scarcely to be got by a 
flat tint of color. 



THOSE of our readers who receive The Decorator and 
Furnisher by mail will doubtless thank us for the innor 
vation made this month in the method of sending it out. 
Hereafter it will be rolled on tubes of heavy cardboard and se- 
curely wrapped. We trust in this way to end the frequent com- 
plaints from subscribers touching the condition to which Uncle 
Sam's energetic mail smashers have sometimes reduced the mag- 
azine before it reached the hands of the reader. 



MR. W. B. McEnery has done some very clever things in the 
way of drapery and our readers have often been under 
obligations to him for excellent and novel suggestions in 
this line, but he has seldom surpassed in originalty the design 
for a hallway given last month. Mr. McEnery has just published 
a sketch book containing six large plates similar to the' one in" 
that issue, which should be in the hands of every professional 
reader of The Decorator and Furnisher. 



WE have had so many books on furniture, written mainly by 
men who did not know a dowel from, a dove-tail, that 
our readers can hardly fail to welcome the series of artir 
cles which Mr. P. B. DeBerard begins in this issue. The author 
is well known as one of the best informed of American writers 
upon such subjects, and the reader who follows him through the 
year will be able to understand and appreciate the distinctive 
features which mark the work of the great furniture designers and, 
makers of the past. The illustrations to the first article, which! 
is merely introductory, are intended principally to show the conr 
structive methods which grew out of classic architecture. Future 
articles will be abundantly illustrated by engravings of the 
choicest specimens of furniture to be found in the public and 
private collections of Europe. 



THE opening of the third annual Exhibition of the Architect 
turaT League on December 17, was made the occasion of a, 
graceful tribute to one of New York's most honored architect^ 
in the shape of a reception to Mr: Richard M. Hunt. As the de* 
signer of the Bartholdi Statue pedestal, the houses of Henry G. 
Marquand and Wm. H. Vanderbilt and the Lenox Library, Mr, 
Hunt is widely known in his public capacity, but it is not so 
well understood in what hearty admiration he is held by the 
generation of architects who are about to succeed to the places 
held, by him and his contemporaries. No other man in. the pro-, 
fession has shown a more generous spirit towards its younger 
members, or has been more, free from. petty jealousy of his com- 
petitors. As for the exhibition itself, it is far in advance of any 
hitherto given by the League," and is worthy of the attention it 
is receiving at the hands of the press and -the public. 



THE r&nks^ of those high strung people who would die of a. 
rose in aromatic pain has been swelled by the surprising 
addition of a Philadelphia lawyer. Having waxed fat on a 
receivership, he moved into a more fashionable quarter of the 
city, and unfortunately bought a house next door to the Ladies' 
Art Club, over which Charles Gr. Leland presides. Here, sad to 
relate, he was driven to distraction by the horrible sounds pro- 
duced by a few young pupils working" in repousse, or wood carv- 
ing. Straightway he applies to the courts and obtains an injunc- 
tion against the school as a nuisance.' The ladies will appeal 
from the decision, and the general hope is that they may ulti- 
mately win. their case, especially as this, lawyer with. the delicate 
nervous organization knew of the existence of the school when he 
moved into the neighborhood. There are several such institu- 
tions in New York, but we have thus far never heard that any 
one hasbeen maddened" by the awful din of a half, dozen giri^ 
engaged in the business of wood carving. „; -. ' j 



A PHILANTHROPIST'S HOME.. 



MANY of our readers will recall the recent visit of Mrs. 
Cleveland to Bridgeport", Conn., whither she went to open 
the Institutute for Working Girls built by Dr. I. de Ver 
Warner. Elsewhere we illustrate the library in the home of this 
philanthropic gentleman. It is in the modern Colonial style and 
was designed and built by Messrs. Longstaff & Hurd, of Bridge 
port, Conn. 

The room is trimmed in rosewood throughout, the wall space 
from the wainscot cap to the ceiling being covered with silk 
damask in olive and brown shades- of colors. The panels in the 
ribbed ceilings are of canvas, with painted designs in Moresque 
character and coloring. There is beveled plate glass in the doors 
of the bookcases. The tiles of the fireplace are of Mexican onyx; 
the hearth being of Minton glazed tile to match in color. The 
draperies of the windows are olive and maroon. The andirons 
and fender are in old brass. The room is lighted by electricity, 
and at night the effect is very brilliant ; during the day the 
tone is somewhat quiet and rather sombre. A beautiful effect is 
obtained in the windows. The shape of the window heads is 
semi-circular. The curtain rods are placed at the opening of the 
arch and the space above is filled in with a very fine intricate 
pattern of grill work or tracery, made of three-ply rosewood 
veneers. The floor is of oak, with ornamental border of oak, 
mahogany and walnut, in geometrical design. 

The room is about thirty by sixteen feet. A beautiful 
Oriental rug fills the floor space within two feet of the wall all 
around. This, together with priceless bric-a-brac, statuary, pic- 
tures and some old Venetian furniture, make up a tout ensemble 
rarely surpassed in the modern American home. 



THE clever sketches of Puss at the Play, which. we reproduce 
from the Holiday number of the Illustrated London News 
were drawn by Louis Wain. They would make admirable 
panels for a nursery. 



